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Almost exactly two years ago I gave an address to the 
Carmarthen Chamber of Agriculture on this subject. 
In that address I attempted to place the advantages 
and difficulties of the Scheme before the meeting, 
and appealed to the farming community to co-operate. 
To a gathering such as this, a similar address could 
now only seem superfluous, however ; on this occasion, 
therefore, I intend only to make a few general observa- 
tions on experience gained. At that time the Scheme 
had already taken hold ’”’ in some parts of West 
Wales, but in the last two years its progress has been 
phenomenal. 

The following figurest give the number of Attested 
Herds and cattle in the various counties of South 
Wales on April Ist, 1938 (when the Agriculture 
Act came into force) and on December 31st, 1939. 


April Ist, December 31st, 
1938. 1939. 
County. 

No. of No. of No. of No. of 

Herds. Cattle. Herds. Cattle. 
Carmarthen... 329 8,890 2,868 65,698 
Cardigan we 1,673 1,617 31,425 
Pembroke ios’ 3,056 1,281 26,401 
Radnor ... ots 1 33 108 3,020 
Brecon... ... 3 174 262 8,923 
Glamorgan .... 5 220 75 2,676 
Monmouth... 0 0 138 5,657 
14,046 6,349 143,800 


Total vie 


On December 31st, in addition to the above herds 
already on the Attested Roll there were 1,667 Super- 
vised Herds. These are now becoming Attested daily, 
and when they are all completed it is estimated 
that the following will be the: completed total for each 
county. I am also giving for comparative purposes the 
cattle population at the last census. 


Total Total Total Cattle Population 
County. Herds. Cattle. at Last Census. 

Carmarthen 3,496 80,487 124,000 
Cardigan... 2,350 45,718 66,000 
Pembroke 1,442 29,701 97,000 
Radnor ... 125 3,496 34,000 
Brecon ... 290 9,875 41,000 
Glamorgan 94 3,350 67,000 
Monmouth 204 8,363 60,000 

8,001 489,000 


180,990 


_ It has often been asked what is the reason for rapid 
increase in Attested Herds in this Area. Probably 


there are several contributory reasons. The first herds 
were undoubtedly brought into the Scheme when it 
was first introduced in February, 1935, through the 
energy and foresight of one or two personally dis- 
interested practising veterinary surgeons who are 
probably now in this room. It was these men who 
gave the Scheme a start in West Wales. However, 
progress could not have continued if the farmers 
had not been able to benefit financially. In the hilly 
country districts where cattle are chiefly home bred, 
many herds become Attested without a single reactor 
being revealed at any test. 

This meant that with practically no initial expense, 
farmers were able to become attested and obtain the 
appropriate bonus. 

Once this was realised, and the Western Welsh 
farmers were sufficiently imaginative to realise it at 
once, the rapidity of the increase in Attested Herds 
was only regulated by the amount of Veterinary 
Personnel, practising and whole-time, available. 

The number and percentage of reactors found at 
initial tests for all the herds tested is not known, 
but certain representative figures were collected after 
the intrcduction of the Tuberculin Test Survey. Thus, 
in the counties of Carmarthen, Cardigan and Pem- 
broke, of 3,715 herds (comprising 65,361 cattle) tested 
for the first time, 2,370 animals reacted, 7.e., about 
3-6 per cent. 

These herds were practically all small self-contained 
milk producing herds and testing was carried out by 
part-time and whole-time veterinary surgeons. It is 
often stated that 40 per cent. of dairy cattle in Great 
Britain are affected with tuberculosis : it is certain that 
nothing like that percentage of dairy cattle in West 
Wales react to the tuberculin test. 

It is found that self-contained herds in the more 
remote districts have the smallest number of reactors. 
In the older established dairy herds near the industrial 
towns and in flying herds the results of Survey Tests 
were disappointing. 

When the Scheme was first introduced in February, 
1935, the response was disappointing, and there was a 
good deal of criticism of the conditions laid down 
in connection with Attestation. However, those who 
had formerly had real experience of tuberculin testing 
and knew of the frequent disappointments also knew 
that the criteria laid down would go a long way to 
preventing those disappointments. It now seems to 
be recognised that the conditions are the minimum 
consistent with a reasonable chance of safety. 

A fairly large number of herds have now been 


* Embodied in Presidential Address to the South Wales 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Carmarthen, March Ist, 1940. 
t All figures subject to slight variation. 
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in the Scheme long enough to have had an annual 
renewal test (some herds more than one). These 
renewal tests are carried out by the practising veterinary 
surgeons and the following results have been supplied 
to me by certain veterinary surgeons in Carmarthen, 
Cardigan and Pembroke. 


Retests of Doubtfuls. 


No. of No. of Doubt- Sold 
Herds. Cattle. Reactors. fuls. Passed. Failed. before 
Retest. 
2,049 39,453 82 142 112 25 5 
(0-02 per 
cent.) 


These figures are not complete as all veterinary 
surgeons did not keep records. However, they are 
from a representative group and include one or two 
herds where there were several reactors at a given test 
—i.e., breakdowns. 

There have been a few breakdowns which were 
usually accounted for. When these have occurred, 
they have been found occasionally to be due to an 
open case which the test has failed to detect, or to avian 
or even to human infection. 

In considering the use of the intradermal tuberculin 
test, it seems to me that too much is expected and 
demanded of it. No one contends that it is infallible, 
especially when viewed in relation to individual 
instances, but surveyed collectively and under the 
varying conditions encountered in its practical applica- 
tion, the results obtained over a large number of tests 
are as trustworthy as those obtained with any other 
popularly used test. Post-mortem examinations at 


_ the laboratory, though not very numerous, have 


proved the test to be correct in a fair number of special 
cases. 

Considerable progress has been made since the test 
was first introduced in the production and use of 
tuberculin, and this in turn should reflect increased 
accuracy for the test. 

A discussion of the application and interpretation 
of the test would take up too much time, but I would 
like to mention one or two points that seem to be of 
some importance in carrying out the injection. 
(i) The syringe should be a really reliable and strong 
one in which the user has confidence. Its size and 
shape are not important as every operator has his own 
peculiarities. A cheap and shoddy syringe in addition 
to retarding operations prevents that operative 
precision which is necessary for the elimination of 
many atypical reactions. (#1) The full and correct dose 
should be injected. Too small a dose is apt to give a 
doubtful reaction in an animal of low reacting ability, 
and too large a dose is likely to give a reaction which 
might be interpreted as doubtful in any non-tuber- 
culous animal. (i) The injection should be given 
at a uniform depth in the skin. An injection given 
too near the surface is likely to produce a rather 
more circumscribed reaction and if the animal is of 
low reacting ability the result may be misinterpreted. 
An injection given too deeply is likely to produce a 
rather more diffuse reaction, which makes it difficult 
in some instances to distinguish between a negative 
and positive. The important thing seems to be for the 
operator to keep a uniform depth so that he is able to 
interpret his tests uniformly. 


The well-known fact that thick-skinned animals 
usually show a greater difference between the skin 
measurements before and after injection is probably duc 
to the injection having been put unconsciously into the 
deeper layers of the skin. 

Measurements are often roundly condemned as 
being useless and the character of the reaction 
or swelling is stressed. Experience of reading tes: 
charts of consecutive tests combined with ultimate 
experience of the herd have led me to the conclusion 
that, having regard to the pre-injection measurement, 
an animal which gives an abnormally high measure- 
ment at consecutive tests (irrespective of the described 
character of the reaction), is eventually found to be 
a reactor and tuberculous. This means that all animals 
which show high measurements even at an initial test 
are treated with suspicion unless the swelling or reac- 
tion is a clear, non-specific, marble-like type of 
reaction, which is loose in the skin and which is 
occasionally found and is characteristic. It is suggested 
that unless an operator is very clear in his mind as to 
what constitutes a non-specific reaction, when the 
measurement is abnormally high, he should regard the 
animal with suspicion. 

The following is an abstract from the Veterinary 
Record (49, 1462). I am inclined to agree with the 
statements regarding measurements. 


“* In Denmark the regulation dealing with the tuberculin 
test would seem to be so carefully worded as to make it 
necessary to have the complete life history of an animal 
before estimating the value of a tuberculin reaction. 

With regard to the measurement of the swelling of the 
skin, two rules are adopted: (i) Tuberculous or suspected 
herd—a swelling measuring 3-5 mm. = positive reaction ; 
a swelling measuring 1-5 mm. to 3-5 mm. = suspect and 
requiring a retest with a combination of the ophthalmic and 
subcutaneous tests; (ii) Sound herds or herds in which 
avian tuberculosis or paratuberculosis is known to exist and 
reacting with 3 mm. or more to be retested with both avian 
and bovine tuberculin : if the animal now gives a stronger 
reaction to the avian than to the bovine it is allowed to 
remain in the herd. No mention is made of infection with 
human tubercle bacilli, but the regulation refers all doubtful 
cases to the Veterinary Directorate.” 


It should be noted that only a single injection is 
given in Denmark. 

The question of the control of animals for the actual 
injection is often discussed. In this area the herds are 
usually small and the adult animals are tied up. The 
difficulty often encountered is that there is no assist- 
ance on the farm to control young stock, as many of 
the owners are old and inactive persons. Many 
private practitioners are in a favourable position in 
this respect as they are often accompanied by a yard- 
man or assistant. 

Some large herds of untied cattle (e.g., Hereford) 
have to be dealt with, and it has been found that, 
unless a very expensive and solid stockade or crush 
has been built especially for the purpose, nothing 
compares with two good stockmen to man-handle 
the cattle without ropes in a loose box.- Most crushes 
are built in a yard in the open, and cattle often become 
restive in the open as compared with being in a build- 
ing. One or two men are required to help even in a 
crush, and it has been found in particular instances 
that the same two men could handle a large herd ot 
two- to three-year-old bullocks better when they were 
driven six to eight at a time into a loose box. , 
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Many statements have been made concerning the 
amount of control required. No generalisation can 
ve made. It is safe to say that facilities for the complete 
control of any or every animal should be at hand. 

In spite of the feeling of exhilaration and enjoyment 
which the contest engenders in ex-rugby footballers 
of my type, I do not think that the rodeo environment 
is suitable for the proper execution of the tuberculin 
test. 

The onus of marking cattle for the Attested Scheme 
s on the owner, but it soon became apparent that 
small owners were in no way equipped to do this. 
Originally some herds were marked by horn and hoof 
»randing, but this was unsatisfactory. Owing to the 
nelplessness of the farmers the practitioners eventually 
had to assist with marking. In some cases practitioners 
purchased tattooing implements and left them in 
charge of a reliable man in selected districts. In other 
instances, a local handyman with a tattooing implement 
— the animals in a herd for a few pence per 
head. 

Most of the animals in this area are marked by ear 
tattooing. A few herds of Black Cattle have been 
marked with metal ear tags of various types. Some 
of these are better than others, but all have a tendency 
to come out after a longer or shorter time. No solution 
has been found to the question as to the best method 
of marking an entirely black animal, but experiments 
are being conducted with luminous paint. 

One aspect of the Scheme I should like to mention 
is the education of the farmers to a proper understand- 
ing of its implication. It is proverbially difficult to 
educate anyone, and farmers particularly, by means 
of Government leaflets, owing to their unwillingness, 
and in some cases inability, to read and write. Many 
Attested Herds owners have -entered the Scheme 
purely on account of bonus payments and do not 
realise the indirect benefits of having tubercle-free 
herds. They imagine that the keeping of records and 
the restrictions are only imposed in order to keep the 
“horde of officials” in fat jobs. Members of the 
Veterinary Profession, especially practitioners, have 
done magnificent work in this respect. They have made 
out application forms and entered up records on behalf 
of the owners. They have marked their cattle and 
translated into the language of the countryside the 
official documents on the subject. All this has entailed 
an enormous amount of gratuitous work rendered 
all the more difficult by reason of the fact that many of 
us are not naturally fitted for what may be termed 
“* office or clerical work.”” This latter fact is sometimes 
reflected in the writing of certificates of tuberculin 
tests. 

Altogether quite a lot of experience has been gained 
in large scale testing operations. Every herd is still 
treated as an independent unit, but a system of 
licensing is in force for breeding purposes and for the 
movement of animals to Attested Markets. The latter 
have been an unqualified success, and there is much 
cause for satisfaction in the spectacle of one market 
which two years ago showed from 150 to 200 untested 
cow and calves in the untested section and only 
10 to 20 in the Attested section, now showing about 
‘50 cows and calves in the Attested section and only 
about 50 in the untested section. 

Buyers from all over the country have purchased 
cattle in the Attested Market (with consequent rise 
in prices) and, generally speaking, they must be 
satisfied as they continue to return. ' 
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There are many aspects of the Scheme to which 
I have not referred, and I have only touched the fringe 
of those I have mentioned. However, I have said 
enough to start the discussion, and although addresses 
from the Chair are not usually discussed, I propose to 
throw open for discussion that part of the address 
which deals with Attested Herds. 

Any opinions expressed in the address are purely 
personal, and in no instance do they necessarily reflect 
the official viewpoint. 


Discussion 
Mr. J. E. Tuomas, having thanked Mr. Brennan for his 


’ address, observed that they could say this about the 


Attested Herds Scheme, especially in the Counties of 
Carmarthenshire, Cardiganshire and Pembrokeshire—that 
it had been a great success. 

One of the reasons for this was that it had been a benefit 
to the farmers, but there was a saying that ‘‘ Good horses 
make good jockeys’ and another that ‘“‘ Good cows make 
good farmers,”’ and it was the fact that the cows passed the 
test that also contributed to the success of the Scheme. 

They had not always agreed with the Ministry’s Inspec- 
tors, but on the whole they had worked very well together 
and, indeed, counting the thousands that had been tested, 
the little disagreements that had arisen had been very few. 
The only way to avoid an argument was for one man to 
know more than the other. 

It gave him great pleasure to thank Mr. Brennan for the 
way in which his staff co-operated. 

Mr. W. Davies, who also thanked the President for his 
address, said that when he looked at the agenda he thought 
they were in for a paper of the dry type, and that it would 
probably consist of a lot of statistics. There were some at 
the start, but afterwards it became very interesting indeed. 
While they had always had some vague idea of the progress 
of the Scheme, that day they had been presented with some 
facts and could see the great progress made, especially in 
Carmarthenshire, Cardiganshire and Pembrokeshire, and 
that the task was more than half completed. It really 
seemed a great pity that the Scheme had more or less been 
dropped for the present; he was not speaking in the 
interest of the veterinary surgeon, but in that of the farming 
community and especially in the interest of the country, 
particularly when there was quite a large area where more 
than 60 per cent. of the cattle were attested. 

Mr. A. T. Morcan felt that they should be grateful to 
Mr. Brennan for bringing the subject before them in such 
an interesting way. In regard to the Danish measurements 
referred to by Mr. Brennan, he said an increase of 3-5 mm, 
ot more should be regarded as a positive reaction, that 
increase being after one injection. What additional increase 
would he expect and regard as a positive after the second 
injection? He also wished to ask Mr. Brennan what 
results had been obtained at the post-mortem and bacterio- 
logical examinations of animals which were known to have 
been purchased in the district and sent to Weybridge ? 
He knew of two animals which showed big reactions. 

Mr. T. R. THomas said that he desired to put forward a 
question relating t» measurements in calves. They some- 
times got quite big reactions in calves that had been born 
and bred on the farm. Their dams and great dams were 
still on the farms and were non-reactors, and subsequently 
these calves in many cases gave no reaction. These had 
cropped up in his experience since he began testing. No 
doubt he had turned down quite a number and at a later 
time passed them on some other farm, and no doubt others 
had done the same thing. He had in the past asked some 
of the investigators what was the cause of these reactions, 
but the only reply he received was that idiosyncrasy was 
responsible. 

Mr. S. L. Trevor observed that he was very glad to hear 
that the Attested Herds Scheme had gone so well in 
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Western Wales because its progress was much greater than 
in Monmouth. In reference to measurements, Mr. Brennan 
had spoken of an increase of 3-5 mm. He always found it 
difficult to judge 4 mm. with calipers, and certainly thought 
it was too much to expect one to judge a reaction by 
$mm. He was pleased to hear Mr. Brennan say that two 
men were the best for handling cattle, because one read 
so much of crushes, fences, etc.; experience was that if 
one got a job of work to do with Herefords there was usually 
no crush available. He thought the ear marks should be 
standardised, and that the veterinary surgeon should do 
the marking himself—the practitioner often found when 
he went to a herd that had been marked that half the 
numbers were put in backwards or upside down or in the 
back of the ear, while if he lent a tattooing set half the 
numbers were lost. The Ministry should have put on their 
list of suggested equipment for local veterinary inspectors 
a four-figure tattooing set. 

Mr. A. Parry observed that he was in a Black Cattle 
area, and for tattooing them he had tried almost everything 
from aluminium paint to blue polish. In Welsh Black 
cattle there was a pink patch in the middle of the ear, but 
sometimes a black pigment ran into it. The only material 
that had stood the test was the blue polish, if one got it in 
the middle of the ear. 

Another point about Welsh Black cattle was the thickness 
of the skin : he thought it was even thicker than that of the 
Hereford, and this added to the difficulty of judging the 
test by measurement. At times the skin was so thick that 
an ordinary small needle did not penetrate the deeper layers 
and this gave one hard swellings to which one had to get 
used. He had used ear tags in many cases—the so-called 
discs or jewels—and these were very successful if they 
could be got to fit in the ear of adult cattle: they must fit 
tightly ; the trouble with them was that in yearlings and 
calves they were easily torn out. They were of no use with 
thinner skinned animals such as the Shorthorn. He would 
be grateful for any information regarding other methods of 
marking animals—for instance, Friesian cattle, whose skin 
was even darker than that of Welsh Blacks. 

Mr. M. E. Crawrorp stated that he had just seen on 
one farm about a hundred Welsh Black cattle which had 
been tattooed sometime ago by Mr. Parry: he had no 
difficulty whatever in making out the tattoo marks. 

Mr. T. H. Jones expressed agreement with most of what 
Mr. Brennan had said and observed that he wished to 
comment on the relation between the practising veterinary 
surgeon and the whole-time veterinary surgeon in that area. 
He had always found the Ministry’s Veterinary Inspectors 
willing to co-operate and help in some of the difficult cases 
with which he was sure they all met at times, and also most 
fair in their interpretation of the test. The success of the 
Attested Herds Scheme in that area was to a large extent 
due to the good feeling which existed between the two 
branches : he could only say that, from the Superintending 
Inspector down to the junior Inspector, they were all help- 
ful in their dealings with him. 

Mr. D. J. Daviess said that, as a practitioner, he would 
like to draw attention to the great difficulty one had in 
advising clients in cases where the measurements were 
abnormal. It would be admitted that practitioners often 
followed up animals to a greater degree than did the 
whole-time men, and they often saw animals which they 
knew were non-reactors but had given an abnormal 
measurement. They did not know whether to advise their 
clients to get rid of them, and yet did not want to take the 
risk of such animals still giving an abnormal reading at the 
Official Test. He could endorse what Mr. Thomas had said 
about the big measurements sometimes found in small 
calves and yet these animals subsequently passing. 

Mr. T. R. THomas stated that they had written to all the 
tattooing and chemical firms, but had not yet been able to 
get any satisfactory materials for marking black cattle. 

Mr. C. Watson observed that he was at present experi- 
~e with various types and colours of so-called Indian 
inks. 


Mr. F. V. JouN, speaking with regard to the fortnightly 
retests of doubtfuls, said that he had seen cases of doubtful 
cattle retested and at each successive test the reaction had 
become less pronounced, and the animal eventually passed. 
Some of these animals had given beautiful reactions later 
on at the herd test. Was it possible that animals developed 
a tolerance to tuberculin when tested at too short an 
interval ? 

Further discussion on the tattooing of Friesians was 
entered into by Mr. MacGregor, Mr. T. R. Thomas, Mr. 
J. Reid and Mr. Parry, and Mr. Brennan remarked that 
the breed society must have found difficulty or else they 
would not have had to adopt the complicated identification 
system they had done. 


THE REPLY 


Mr. BRENNAN, whose reply was curtailed owing to the 
‘* black-out,”’ expressed his regret that there had not been 
more time for the discussion, but he thanked them for the 
kind way they had dealt with the address. He was glad the 
discussion did not develop into a debate on tuberculin 
testing or any other single item mentioned in the address. 
As they were aware, it would take more than one meeting 
to discuss in detail any one of the subjects mentioned. 
Several speakers mentioned that in spite of the difficulties 
in the interpretation of the tests and the fact that whole- 
time Officers followed after the practitioners, there was no 
great disagreement in the results of the tests. They had 
also spoken of the good feeling which existed between the 
two branches: that was a satisfactory and gratifying state 
of affairs—the whole-time Officets present would no doubt 
appreciate some of the remarks which had been made. It 
was only at professional meetings of that type that oppor- 
tunities arose for making statements of appreciation or 
otherwise of the services rendered by whole-time servants 
of the State, and on behalf of those officers present that 
day he would like to thank them all for the remarks made. 
He was sorry that Mr. Davies had expected dullness and 
statistics from him, but he purposely gave as few statistics 
as he could: it seemed to him that so many professional 
addresses and papers were necessarily given in a mathe- 
matical form which was almost unintelligible to anyone but 
an expert in the subject. This often engendered a feeling 
of apathy which made one accept without criticism or 
understanding anything said or written in that form—a 
state of mind which often left a busy outdoor man at the 
mercy of any charlatan who propounded a thesis in a 
sufficiently obscure and technical form. This was a 
dangerous procedure for everyday practical purposes. In 
the laboratory, no doubt, technical terminology and statis- 
tics were necessary. As regards Mr. Davies’ regrets that 
there was a virtual cessation of new entrants to the Scheme, 
he was sure everyone agreed with him. Enquiries ac J essed 
to the Ministry on this subject had elicited the reply that 
the Government could not regard the Scheme as an 
essential war-time service. 

In reply to Mr. Morgan’s question, he had stated in his 
address that he was inclined to agree with the use of 
measurements as a guide. He would not go so far as to 
say that one could judge a reaction to 0-5 mm. or even one 
or two mm.—Mr. Trevor also had referred to this. As 
regards the swelling after a second injection, he could not 
say that his experience had led him to accept anything 
definite. In many cases, if the reaction to the first injection 
was not great, the second injection often produced a much 
larger reaction. On the other hand, if the first injection 
produced a large reaction, the second injection often had 
little effect, but it was not usual to give a second injection 
if the first yielded a positive result. The laboratory report 
on the animals referred to by Mr. Morgan showed them 
to be affected with tuberculosis (bovine origin). 

With reference to the query of Mr. Thomas, he would 
like to be able to give him a definite answer, but, of course, 
he could not. There were many instances of cases where 
calves had given a reaction, and it had been found that the 
person who attended to them was tuberculous. The person 
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in question did not go near any of the other cattle and after 
the death of the tuberculous attendant, the calves were 
known to have passed the test on a different farm. The 
same thing might happen with avian infection. He did not 
quite understand all the implications of the short address 
which Dr. Innes gave them at their last meeting at Aberyst- 
wyth on “ Primary Infection in the Human Subject,” but 
he rather thought he suggested that a similar thing might 
happen in animals. If this was so he took it that a calf 
could become infected with a primary lesion and subse- 
quently recover. Those were merely suggestions which 
might help to explain some of those very difficult cases. 

He was in agreement with Mr. Trevor that one could 
not judge a reaction on a difference of measurements of 
1 or 2 mm. but the point he wanted to make was that an 
abnormal rise in measurement was evidence of some 
reaction, and that, rightly or wrongly, his experience was 
that very often that reaction was specific. He also agreed 
with Mr. Trevor that ear tattooing should be done by an 
expert: it was wonderfully satisfactory when it had been 
well done in the first instance. 

As regards Mr. F. V. John’s question about the possi- 
bility of an animal developing tolerance to tuberculin, he 
could only say that Glover and others had stated that only 
a small area of skin was sensitised and that if the animal 
was tested at a different site it could safely be injected at 
very short intervals. Fortunately cases of the type referred 
to by Mr. John were not sufficiéntly numerous to condemn 
the test; they were, however, disconcerting in individual 
instances. 

He would like to refer everyone to two recent articles 
which had appeared in the January and February numbers 
of the Veterinary Journal, by Nielsen and Plum and Dr. 
J. R. M. Innes respectively, on the subject of tuberculosis. 


THE FARM HORSE: GOVERNMENT ADVICE 
AND PRECEPT 


On the farm, states the Ministry of Agriculture in a 
recent circular, tractor and horse to-day are more often 
allies than rivals; while the ploughing-up campaign has 
called for the use of more tractors than in any former 
year, there has at the same time been an increased demand 
for work horses on the farm. Many horses have also 
been required for military purposes, and there has been, 
in addition, a demand for horses for road haulage and 
delivery work, from contractors and merchants who have 
had difficulty in obtaining the requisites for mechanical 
power. Under these circumstances, the Ministry of 
Agriculture advises farmers that it is desirable “ to mate 
as many suitable mares as are available.” Commenting 
on this expression of hope the Scottish Farmer observes, 
“We do not know how farmers are likely to regard this 
advice. The high prices ruling at present are no doubt 
sufficient to induce some extension in horse breeding; 
but on the other hand, it has to be kept in mind that a 
mare bred in 1940 does not produce a foal till 1941; and 
that foal, if it survives the many diseases and ailments to 
which foals are liable, will not be ready to yoke until 
1944; and will not be fit for steady work, day in, day out, 
until 1945. Will the demand for horses still be as great 
then as it is to-day? Or will the end of the war (we 
hope it will be ended long before 1945) have brought 
about a slump in prices such as that experienced after the 
Great War twenty years ago? ‘Those farmers who in- 
tend to act upon the Government’s advice quoted above 
would be as well to pay strict attention to the word 
“ suitable.” |= To breed from unsuitable mares is just 
throwing away money. Meanwhile the Government has 
withdrawn the horse-breeding grants from England and 
Wales (they were withdrawn from Scotland nearly nine 
years ago), and despite many requests from English horse 
breeders, has indicated that there is no intention of 
restoring them. 


«QUO VADIS 


H. W. STEELE-BODGER, m.R.c.Vv.s., 
‘TAMWORTH, STAFFS. 


Time marches on! Not infrequently it marches too 
quickly for us and to-day I am conscious that my 
presidential sins have been those rather of omission 
than commission. If I were to relate to you the hopes 
and plans with which I commenced my year of office 
and then to recount the faits accomplis I fear that this 
recitation would sound like an apologia. I propose 
therefore in this dissertation to soft pedal the past and 
beat the big drum in respect of the future. 

What I am going to say does not only apply to the 
Society of Veterinary Practitioners ; you will, I am 
sure, agree with me that in the dual positions which I 
have occupied during the last twelve months it has not 
been possible for me to differentiate in any marked 
degree between my duties as President of the Society 
of Veterinary Practitioners and of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association—the welfare of the 
one has been the concern of the other. 

There can be no doubt that the veterinary profession 
owes a great deal to the industry of this Society and 
that any success which has attended the efforts of the 
parent body in its negotiations has been due in no 
small measure to the initiative and support of this 
Society. 

The relationship between the Animal Health 
Division and the Association was never more cordial 
than it is to-day; this fact is, in my opinion, of 
paramount importance as I hope to show you in the 
course of these remarks. 

The Annual Report which you have before you 
portrays somewhat sketchily some of the activities 
which have engaged the attention of the Society during 
the past year—there is, however, one notable omission 
—namely, the formation of a Clinical Section which 
was conceived as the result of the controversial nature 
of Dr. Hammond’s reply to the discussion on his paper 
at the Congress at Great Yarmouth. The exigencies 
of the war have necessitated a postponement of the 
activities of this Clinical Section, but I look forward to 
it becoming a valuable asset in times of peace. 

Having been born an optimist, I can see that 
even professional good may arise as a result of this 
present world conflict. We have seen brought into 
being the National A.R.P. for Animals Committee and 
in spite of what Colonel Stordy has described as 
** severe labour pains and difficult birth,” this weakly 
infant is becoming increasingly healthy and robust. 
The mutual respect and appreciation between the 
veterinary profession, animal welfare societies and the 
National Farmers’ Union which is becoming apparent 
at Headquarters is bound to filter through. 

The veterinary profession is to-day in a far stronger 
position than it has ever been before—it has to-day 
through the National A.R.P. for Animals Committee 
a unique opportunity to consolidate its position both 
with the animal welfare societies and the agricultural 
community: Through the Joint Committee which has 


*Presidential commentary, contributed to the pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Veterinary Practitioners by 
Mr. Steele-Bodger, who is also President of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association, on the occasion of the 
oma! general meeting held at Birmingham, April 5th, 
1940. 
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been set up (Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons and 
National Veterinary Medical Association) contacts are 
being established and plans are being drawn up for an 
association with the animal welfare societies which I 
venture to predict even the staunchest opponent of a 
rapprochement will be unable to criticise adversely— 
more than this I am unable to say at the present 
juncture, but I would plead for your confidence ; I 
have been appointed Vice-chairman of the Joint 
Committee and I hope and believe that my record of 
work on behalf of practitioners through this Society 
entitles me to ask for your support. 

For years I have regretted that the veterinary pro- 
fession has had no official contact with the National 
_Farmers’ Union—this has now been established, and 
I make no secret of my hopes that it will be extended 
and strengthened in the coming year. Many agricul- 
tural problems to-day are capable of solution by 
co-operative efforts between the National Veterinary 
Medical Association and the National Farmers’ Union 
if these problems are approached in an atmosphere of 
trust, and with a mutual desire to help. 

Once the ground has been prepared by diligent 
cultivation, if we choose our seed with care, the harvest 
will be a profitable one. The weather glass has risen 
steadily, and is now “ set fair ’’—what is our first task ? 

The key to the answer lies with the Ministry of 
Agriculture. The name of the Veterinary Department 
of the Ministry has been changed from the Diseases 
of Animals Department to the Animal Health Division 
and that change of title is significant. 

The future of the veterinary profession is tied to the 
tail-board of the chariot of Preventive Medicine— 
Animal Health—Animal Husbandry, call it what you 
will. Preventive Medicine is a team job not only 
professionally but interprofessionally. So far as our 
own profession is concerned, the “‘ king-pin ”’ is the 
country practitioner; if he “‘won’t play” then our 
profession cannot pull its weight in the team. The 
general practitioner must not only “ play ” but he must 
play fair and he will only do this if he receives fair 
play. May I elucidate? If we accept the dictum that 
the prosperity of our profession depends upon Pre- 
ventive Medicine in the widest interpretation of the 
words, we must examine the situation as it exists at 
the present and see what alterations are necessary. 
The veterinary colleges must change their curricula to 
allow of much more time being devoted to the related 
subjects—but the colleges will only teach that which 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons examines in, 
therefore the first push must come from the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. Let us assume that 
this has been put right and the colleges are producing 
graduates well versed in Preventive Medicine, what is 
to happen to them? Is it possible for a country prac- 
titioner to earn his living by practising Preventive 
Medicine ? At the present time definitely “‘ No.” It 
is the exception rather than the rule to obtain an 
adequate fee for what may well be only “ advice ”’— 
the farmer still expects “‘ something in a bottle ” in 
return for his money. This may be solved by educat- 
ing the farmer, but his education is at the direct 
expense of the veterinary practitioner. If one pursues 
this argument to its logical conclusion—the more 
“* professional ” a practitioner is, the more restricted 
is his field for earning adequate fees and the poorer he 
becomes. Yet one cannot preach “ Prevention ”’ and 
peddle drugs at the same time—one cannot run with 
the hare and hunt with the hounds. What then is the 


solution? In my view, and I feel sure that Professor 
Dalling will support me, this problem cannot be solved 
piecemeal, it cannot be solved by what a Member of 
Parliament in criticising the Government’s agricultural 
policy termed a series of “‘ rabbit jumps”! It can 
only be solved by a far-sighted, long-term policy. It 
may be argued that the present is not the time for 
embarking on a long-term policy—but I am not sure : 
the need for conserving the health of our livestock was 
never greater than it is to-day. If one could capitalise 
the losses in the country’s livestock due to preventable 
diseases the amount of money involved would be 
staggering. I said just now that the change of title of 
the Ministry of Agriculture Veterinary Department to 
Animal Health Division was significant—it is, and for 
this reason. This Animal Health Division should, I 
submit, control the whole of this work—Preventive 
Medicine should be a State service in which every 
veterinary practitioner would play his part. I can 
envisage no other solution which would protect our 
profession. I have seen the amber light of “‘ caution ” 
and we must hurry to cross over before it changes to 
red. 

The alternative as I see it is the still more rapid 
encroachment upon our legitimate sphere of operations 
by agricultural organisers, county poultry instructors, 
graduates of farm institutes, etc.—their name is legion. 
It would be unfair of me not to impress upon you the 
seriousness of the situation, so we must get busy and 
formulate a constructive policy. 

This is the largest, and, without doubt, one of the 
most influential divisions of the ‘‘ National,’ it is also 
probably the most vitally interested in the outcome of 
the issue—it is therefore up to the Society of Veterinary 
Practitioners to take the initiative once again. We have 
the men who have the brains but, alas, from experience 
I know how difficult it is to arouse the veterinary 
practitioner! The one person I know who is capable 
of doing this is my good friend Professor Dalling and 
I suspect that he is going to sound the clarion call this 
afternoon. _I will not therefore detain you longer, 
except to thank you all for the honour you have done 
me and to assure you, if indeed such assurance is 
necessary, that as long as I am able I shall be happy 
to be of service to the Society of Veterinary 
Practitioners. 


ANIMAL RINGWORM AND THE SCHEDULE 
OF INDUSTRIAL DISEASES 


At a recent sitting of the Royal Commission on Work- 
men’s Compensation the Royal College of Physicians, 
presenting evidence, expressed the opinion that it should 
be possible to add to the schedule of industrial diseases 
under the Act without restriction. 

Mr. Elmslie (a Commissioner) asked: Animal ring- 
worm is not scheduled, but there are cases which have 
been compensated? Dr. Donald Hunter agreed. 

Mr. Elmslie: Would it be advisable in a case of that 
sort to schedule the disease temporarily whilst it was 
deliberated, and experiments made, to see whether it 
should come under the schedule? Dr. Hunter: I think 
that could be done, because it is a very clear-cut issue of 
infection, and you could prove whether the workman had 
the disease by finding the fungus in the workman’s skin. 

The Commission adjourned to take further evidence. 


* * * * * 


The Board of Trade states that the export of horses 
to any destination is now permitted only under licence 


issued by the Export Licensing Department. 
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NATIONAL A.R.P. FOR ANIMALS 


Scheme for Rural Areas 


In order to afford owners of livestock the maximum 
»mount of assistance in the event of their animals being 
jnjured or killed as the result of air raids, the National 
A.R.P. for Animals Organisation is being extended 
to rural areas and is being developed in close co-opera- 
tion with the National Farmers’ Union and its 
Lranches. 


The objects in view are :-— 


(1) To ensure that injured farm animals receive 
prompt and expert first-aid treatment which will 
minimise their suffering and assist their recovery. 

(2) To arrange for livestock owners to receive 
expert advice on the advisability of killing seriously 
injured animals and salvaging as much as possible 
of the carcases for food purposes, thereby minimising 
the owners’ loss. 

(3) To assist owners in disposing of carcases of 
animals unfit for food purposes. 

(4) To protect the public against damage from 
injured or frenzied animals at large. 

(5) To cope with gas-contaminated carcases and 
animals. 


The problem of providing an A.R.P. Service 
adequate to deal with every possible contingency that 
may occur among farm animals in rural areas is 
difficult, but a reasonable service can be rendered to 
farmers through the Committee’s mobile veterinary 
units, assisted by the local organisation of animal 
stewards described below. 

When an animal is severely injured, prompt 
slaughter is indicated. (N.B.—Section 11 of the 
Protection of Animals Act, 1911, empowers a police 
constable, on the certificate of a veterinary surgeon, 
to slaughter, or cause to be slaughtered, such an 
animal. The Ministry of Home Security have under 
consideration the issue of Defence Regulations to 
permit Chief Officers of Police to authorise National 
A.R.P. Animals Committee personnel to slaughter 
animals in certain cases without a police constable 
having to give directions.) To determine whether 
or not slaughter is necessary, rapid decision and action 
are essential: these decisions involve the considera- 
tion of veterinary medicine and surgery, stock valuation, 
butchering and the fitness of meat for human con- 
sumption ; the veterinary surgeon is, therefore, both 
by training and experience, the most competent 
person to undertake the work. 

Consequently it has been agreed, in consultation 
with representatives of the Ministry of Food, the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, the Home 
Office and the National A.R.P. for Animals Committee, 
that this work shall be carried out by the Committee’s 
mobile veterinary units. 

The core of the service will, therefore, be the 
practising veterinary surgeon and those of his profes- 
sional colleagues who can assist him. He is giving his 
services free of charge to the country and to the 
animal owner, but it must be clearly understood 
that his services concern only first-aid work and 
advice immediately following an air raid and that 
any further treatment necessary for injured animals 
must be arranged for by the owner in the normal 


way. In many cases the owner’s veterinary practi- 
tioner will be the veterinary surgeon available to render 
first-aid, etc., but under certain circumstances, it may 
be necessary to enlist the services of other veterinary 
surgeons, even some from a distance. 

Although the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
has no responsibility where farm animals are injured 
or killed by high explosive, incendiary bombs or gas, 
it has been agreed that their veterinary officers, 
unless engaged on more important Ministerial work 
at the time, shall assist mobile units of the Committee 
in every way possible. 

The effective organisation will be developed by 
the Area, County or Divisional Veterinary Officer. 
In consultation with the Chief Executive Officer of the 
Committee and the local branches of the National 
Farmers’ Union each county will be divided into a 
number of divisions, in which practically identical 
local organisations will be set up. Occasionally for 
topographical or other reasons it may be necessary to 
include in any one division parts of more than one 
county—such an arrangement, when necessary, will be 
made locally. 

It is advisable to form a committee in each division 
to assist the Divisional Veterinary Officer to carry 
out the preliminary arrangements, the committee 
to consist of the following members besides the 
veterinary surgeons—the chairman and secretary of 
the locai branch of the National Farmers’ Union or 
their nominees (who will act as chairman and secretary 
of the committee), a number of divisional animal 
stewards and, if thought desirable, an auctioneer and 
a butcher. The duties of the committee will be to 
deal with the general organisation in the division 
and to ensure that the various individuals necessary 
to carry out the scheme are duly appointed. 'These 
include the veterinary surgeons and their immediate 
assistants, divisional animal stewards, parish animal 
stewards, animal service helpers, butchers, drivers 
and messengers. 

The Divisional Animal Steward will assist the 
Divisional Veterinary Officer to organise his division 
in the county. His duties are local and general. 

The Divisional Animal Steward appoints a Parish 
Animal Steward to each of the parishes in his division 
and instructs them in their duties, rendering them 
whatever assistance is necessary to ensure the smooth 
of the scheme. 

GENERAL DutieEs.—In each division there should be 
available a supply of butchers and animal service 
helpers who, in the event of an extensive and serious 
air raid, could .be sent at once to any particular place 
in the division to assist in the handling and treatment 
of injured animals and the salvaging of carcases. 
The Divisional Animal Steward is responsible for 
the provision of the requisite personnel. He is also 
responsible, together with the Divisional Veterinary 
Officer, for making arrangements for the reservation 
and supply of vehicles necessary for the conveyance 
of live animals or carcases to slaughter houses. In 
addition he will establish a messenger service to 
ensure satisfactory communication within his division, 
should the telephone service become too congested or 
fail completely. 

In the event of an air-raid the Divisional Animal 
Steward will have no duties to perform unless the 
damage be extensive. He will normally take no action 
until he receives instructions from the County 
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or Divisional Veterinary Officer, and should endea- 
vour to maintain contact with both. He will supply 
extra assistance required by the Parish Animal 
Steward. Communications will, if possible, be by 
telephone, therefore it is essential that the divisional 
animal stewards have a telephone and someone in 
attendance. If convenient, they may make use of the 
Divisional Veterinary Officer’s telephone. The 
divisional organisation should have a collateral means 
of communication, such as a motor or cyclist messenger 
service, which in case of need, may be called upon 
to collect personnel as well as to maintain com- 
munications. 

The duties of the Parish Animal Steward are local 
and consist in making arrangements for the rendering 
of assistance to animal owners in their parish or 
district. Usually a division is divided into a number 
of parishes or districts and in each one is a Parish 


Animal Steward. He should appoint in his parish a. 


number of animal service helpers whom he can direct 
to any part of the parish or district to render assistance. 
He should also arrange for the services of a local 
butcher to be available. In the event of an air raid, 
the owner of injured animals will inform the Parish 
Animal Steward, who will collect his animal service 
helpers and butcher and proceed to the site of damage. 
The Parish Animal Steward will place himself at the 
service of the Veterinary Officer. In the absence of the 
Veterinary Officer, and when matters appear to be 
urgent the parish animal stewards and their personnel 
will render any service deemed necessary to save the 
lives of animals or salvage carcases. 

Animal Service Helpers are, generally speaking, 
men in the district who have practical experience 
in the handling of animals. Those attached to any 
special parish or district will, on instruction from the 
Parish Animal Steward, proceed to the place indicated 
and render assistance, usually under the direction of 
the Veterinary Officer. In the latter’s absence they 
will carry out instructions given by the Parish Animal 
Steward. Animal service helpers may be required 
to render assistance in other parishes or districts. 

Butchers may be required to slaughter and/or bleed 


| 
Air Raid Warden or Police 


County A.R.P. or Police Control Room 


injured animals and to dress carcases. The Loca! 
Butcher will be informed by the Parish Animai 
Steward when his services are required and will pro- 
ceed on instruction to the place concerned and carry 
out necessary duties. Butchers should be organise:! 
on a divisional basis so that if extensive damage has 
been done to animals and a number of casualties 
have to be dealt with, they may be rapidly mobilised. 

In cities and urban areas the central abattoirs can 
probably supply gangs of men to assist with the salvage 
of large numbers of animal casualties, but in rurai 
areas such squads might be unobtainable. In these 
areas the veterinary officer or animal stewards should 
get in touch with the Retail Buyers’ Committees 
and secure from them the slaughtermen required. 
Volunteers may also be secured locally for this work. 


Procedure to Secure Assistance of the Animal 
A.R.P. Service 


In the event of animals being injured during 
an air raid the following procedure should be followed, 
if there is no indication that “‘ gas ” has been used. 

The owner of the injured animals should send a 
message, probably by cyclist or other messenger, 
as soon as possible after the raid is over to the nearest 


-A.R.P. or Police Post. The messenger should give 


to the A.R.P. Warden or Police Officer the name of 
the owner concerned, a clear indication of the place 
where the casualties have occurred, number and 
class of animals involved and an idea of the extent 
of damage. A similar message should be sent to the 
Parish Animal Steward giving the same information. 

The A.R.P. Warden or Police Officer will transmit 
the information received to the Divisional County 
A.R.P’ or Police Control Room from which it 
will be transmitted to the Divisional and County 
Veterinary Officers. ‘These officers will arrange for 
a mobile unit to go to the place concerned. In 
the event of extensive damage having been done, 
the Divisional or County Veterinary Officer will 
communicate with the Divisional Animal Steward 
who will put into motion the machinery for securing 
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supplies of animal service helpers and _ butchers. 
It is necessary to organise the receipt of information 
on a county as well as a divisional basis so that addi- 
tional veterinary officers can be called upon in case of 
need. 

The Parish Animal Steward will set the local 
organisation into operation at once and unless the 
damage is extensive this should be sufficient to deal 
with the situation. 

The diagram given (opposite page) illustrates the 
mechanism by which the animal A.R.P. Service is 
brought into action. 

IMPORTANT.—The above procedure should be 
followed in the absence of gas. Should gas have been 
used (as indicated by the rattles of A.R.P. Wardens) 
no direct action whatever should be taken with 
injured animals until the arrival of the Veterinary 
Officer, except that which may be necessary to ensure 
that the animals are not allowed to escape into high- 
ways, etc. The Veterinary Officer will give the 
necessary advice on procedure. 


SALVAGING OF CARCASES 


To ensure the proper working of the salvage 
organisation, it is the duty of the Veterinary Officer 
and/or the Divisional Animal Steward, to consult 
with representatives of the butchers and the District 
and County Chairman of Auctioneers and Area and 
County Slaughterhouse Agents appointed by the 
Ministry of Food, The local slaughterhouse Managers 
and others should be reminded that they must be 
prepared in an emergency to handle expediously 
a large number of carcases and that arrangements 
should be made for an emergency deviation of the 
normal supply of butcher’s meat from the locality 
or the rapid absorption of an emergency supply into 
the customary channels of distribution. 

Wherever possible, the live animal should be moved 
to the nearest slaughterhouse, not necessarily one 
officially recognised, and there slaughtered, bled, 
dressed and allowed to set. If it is impossible to move 
the animal it should be slaughtered and dressed on the 
spot. Subsequently the District Chairman of 
Auctioneers should be notified of the existence of 
these carcases. 

It is feared that in rural districts, in the absence of a 
properly organised service, the majority of carcases 
would probably be fit only for the knacker. With 
the above organisation in being considerable salvage 
should be effected. 


NATIONAL PONY SOCIETY 


Major H. Faudel-Phillips presiding at the annual 
general meeting of the National Pony Society, empha- 
sised that the Society must keep going, and that it was 
up to every member to help to keep pony breeding alive 
during the war. In the driving meets, which were now 
becoming very popular, there was a new opening for 
— which were perhaps not up to good riding stan- 

ard. 

The Society has obtained £300 from the Racecourse 
Betting Control Board for the encouragement of Mountain 
and Moorland pony breeding. The money is to be dis- 
tributed as follows: Dales ponies, £85; Exmoor ponies, 
£10; Fell ponies, £75; Highland ponies, £20; New Forest 
ponies, £50; and Welsh Mountain ponies, £60. 
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COLLECTION OF SEMEN AND 
ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 


|X or about 1790, Spallanzani first showed that it 
was possible to cause conception by the intro- 
duction of fresh semen into the uterus at the 
appropriate stage of oestrus, without the agency of 
normal coitus. Since those days it would appear 
that little or no exploitation of the method as a 
deliberate technique used in animal breeding took 
place until at the beginning of the present century, 
when Professor Ivanov began to pay considerable 
attention to the possibilities of artificial insemination 
in Russia. His work, and that of the Russian team 
of veterinarians and others directed by him for 
many years, laid the foundations for much of our 
present knowledge of the principles underlying the 
method. 

Doubtless there may be many among our older 
readers who will wonder why we once again direct 
their attention to the question of artificial insemina- 
tion. They have probably used a method of 
inseminating mares after service upon numcrous 
occasions during the last 25 or 30 years or more, 
and some may consider that there is nothing of 
much importance to be added to present know- 
ledge. They may consider that while artificial 
insemination has its uses in a certain limited 
number of mares and perhaps cows, it can never be 
more than an auxiliary technique to be employed 
upon comparatively rare occasions in a few females. 

If there be any such among our readers we feel 
that it is necessary to make it very clear that the 
progress made has been considerable and that the 
modern technique differs fundamentally from 
the methods generally in vogue until the years 
immediately following the Great War, and is, in 
effect, a great advance upon them. 

Much has been written relating to the large 
numbers of females which are claimed to have been 
impregnated from one sire by workers in Russia, 
Turkey, Italy and Japan during recent years, and 
the natural reaction of the British outlook is one of 
only mild interest. Much of the stimulus which 
was responsible for the development of modern 
methods was economic. Russia, in particular, was 
left, after the Revolution in 1917, with most of her 
pedigree herds and studs in a state of chaos. During 
those strenuous times, pure-breeding gave way to 
indiscriminate breeding. Quality of livestock 
rapidly deteriorated, partly because of foodstuff 
difficulties, and for many other reasons. When 
planning began, after the nominal cessation of hos- 
tilities, Russia found herself with large numbers of 
heterogenous females of various species of livestock 
and equally large numbers of heterogenous males. 


| , 
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The first stages. were to control so far as possible 
further mixed or confused breeding, and the second 
stage was to import a large number of pure-bred 
type males and commence grading-up the quality 
of livestock, paying more attention to characters of 
direct economic importance than to breed, type or 
fashion. The problem that immediately arose, 
dictated more by economic necessity than by scienti- 
fic urge, was how to multiply the number of off- 
spring from these imported sires without exhausting 
their reproductive powers too rapidly. Professor 
Ivanov and his team were available and an intensive 
study of every aspect of fertilisation took place. 
Methods for collecting semen were rapidly devised. 
About this time workers in Britain, in particular at 
the Animal Breeding Research Department in Edin- 
burgh, and at the School of Agriculture, Cam- 
bridge, had shown that it was possible to fertilise 
a female rabbit with sperm sent by post from one 
institute to the other, and from this and other 
similar work, rapid progress was made. 

It is impossible to give all the stages which 
during some 15 years have led to the development 
of the modern method, but it is useful to consider 
what is the present state of knowledge, and espe- 
cially what applications there may be for the method 
in Britain. 

A rapid and brief survey shows us that the 
method of collection of semen and the insemina- 
tion of one or more females from each ejaculation 
is practised as a regular routine nearly all over the 
world. Russia has her enormous State stock farms 
where native-bred females in thousands are 
fertilised, and at which her valuable high-class 
imported sires stand. Italy, Japan, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Sweden, the U.S.A. and many other 
countries, have developed some sort of organisation 
whereby controlled collection and insemination is 
rapidly becoming regular practice. Research insti- 
tutes entirely devoted to a study of artificial 
insemination in fundamental as well as applied 
aspects, exist abroad; annual congresses for this 
study are held; artificial insemination “teams ” and 
“units ” tour the farms in some countries; collect- 
ing centres to which females may be sent for in- 
semination exist in others; and in very many 
breeding areas including British Dominions and 
Colonies, collection and insemination is practised 
upon a smaller scale. 

It seems well to emphasise that in most of these 
places the demand for the popularisation and even 
democratisation of the method has come from 
within. For reasons of State policy, for economic 
reasons, because coitally-transmitted disease inter- 
fered with natural breeding activities, to effect rapid 
improvement of livestock, because of a local cr 
general shortage of suitable sires, or for one or 
another reason, the method was considered appo- 
site and necessary, and active steps were taken to 
ensure its introduction. Ancillary reasons, such as 
to test the possibilities and effects of hybridisation 
between widely divergent psychologically repellant 


species (e.g., zebra and horse, argali and sheep, 
eland and cattle, and so on), have so far played a 
minor part, but are possibly capable of great exten- 
sion in some countries. 

In Great Britain there has so far been no wide- 
spread demand or necessity to apply the method. 
By far the great majority of our breeding is still 
carried out by natural service, and we have not yet 
suffered from a dearth of pre-eminent sires. Other 
steps, such as the Horse Breeding Act (long over- 
due for revision in the opinion of many), and the 
two Livestock Improvement (Licensing of Bulls) 
Acts, have acted as some check upon the use of 
unsuitable sires in both pedigree and commercial 
herds and studs, and have played a part in effecting 
general improvement of breed type. The lure of 
breeding a first-class sire either for export at a big 
figure or for use at home at a big fee, is constantly 
before the eyes of almost every owner of pedigree 
livestock. A constant process, slow but effective, of 
general breed improvement based upon performance 
records operates to maintain the thoroughbred,’ some 
dairy breeds, pigs, and even poultry, racing grey- 
hounds and pigeons at high levels of perfection. 
The unfits are largely automatically eliminated and 
prevented from further breeding. 

Through all this runs a thread of thought which 
is definitely antagonistic to the popularisation of and 
wide adoption of collection and artificial insemina- 
tion in the minds of the owners themselves. They 
do not contemplate with equanimity the destruction 
of their virtual command or even monopoly of the 
offspring from a supremely valuable sire. 

Any method which might multiply the progeny 
of a Derby winner, for example, in any given year 
from 30 to 300, would automatically lower the value 
of the great majority of the 300, even though the 
total yield from stud fees to the owner might for 
that year be much more. And there is another 
argument: if, say, 50 (or some other number) sires 
of supreme quality in any year were sufficient to 
serve all the females of a particular breed, could all 
the owners of these females afford the necessary 
stud fees? If they could (stud fees per individual 
being probably lowered), there would be no need 
and no outlet for the use of any of the other first- 
class or second-class sires. If, alternatively, the 
bulk of the owners could nct afford the stud fees 
for the use of these supreme sires, other cheaper 
sires would continue to be used, and increased 
multiplication of offspring from the supreme sires 
would not take place. Further, the carrying 
capacity of this country is not unlimited. We have 
not the need to populate or repopulate large tracts 
of country with animals—a problem: with which 
many overseas countries are or have been faced. 
Our livestock numbers may not have reached 
saturation-point, but the whole British livestock 
industry is exceedingly flexible, and there has seldom 
been a time when a sudden demand could not be 
rapidly met by increased breeding by normal means. 
The main objects of British breeding policy must 
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continue to be the production of small numbers of 
animals of superior quality. 


It seems, then, that there is but a_ remote 
oossibility that any demand will arise in Britain for 
iertilising large numbers of females from a few 
sires particularly prepotent in one or another respect. 


It becomes accordingly of importance to con- 
sider very carefully what advantages may accrue to 
livestock population in Britain by the use of col- 
‘ection and insemination upon some more limited 


scale than is practised in other countries. We 


propose to deal with this point in some detail in a 
further editorial in the near future. 


ABSTRACTS 


[A SURVEY ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION. 
EpiroriaL. (Feb., 1940.) 3. Amer. vei. med. Ass. 96. 
247-249. ] 

This editorial article is based on the results of a 
questionnaire sent out by the American Veterinary 
Medical Association to every known worker on 
artificial insemination. It would appear that in 
numerous states there are artificial insemination 
units of a co-operative nature, and the replies received 
by the Association are stated to contain convincing 
evidence that artificial insemination of cattle is here 
to stay for at least the next few years. The actual work 
in most of the units is carried out by veterinarians, 
and all units appear to be well organised. Each 
unit operates under a constitution and by-laws, and a 
model document has been prepared jointly by the 
U.S. Bureau of Animal Industry, Bureau of Dairy 
Industry and the Farm Security Administration. 


The writer of the editorial makes the following 
comments, which are worthy of the earnest attention 
of the profession in Britain. “It is apparent that 
veterinarians should play an important réle in the 
work, and those who are directing these units are, 
for the most part, cognisant of this. To be of complete 
service to the dairy interests, however, veterinarians 
must familiarise themselves with the subject so that 
if they are compelled to perform this work, they will 
be able to render efficient service... .” ‘“‘ We 
must not overlook the fact that artificial insemination 
is a responsibility of our profession. For, whether 
we favour or whether we disapprove the project, the 
fact is obvious that cows are going to be bred by this 
method, and breeders are expecting our assistance.” 


In general, the results of artificial insemination 
are stated to be satisfactory, but some workers have 
reported that, “ in their opinion, artificial insemination 
has been over-exploited in the lay Press and that, 
consequently, many farmers expect the impossible. 
Some farmers have been led to believe that artificial 
insemination is a panacea for practically all breeding 
disturbances. "This, certainly is not the case and, 
to prevent such misunderstandings, it is advisable 
for veterinarians and others engaging in this work 
to explain . . . the problems and degree of success 
that may be anticipated. ™ 


N. J. &. 


[BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS IN THE TROPICS, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO UGANDA. PART I. 
CARMICHAEL, J. (1939.) ¥. comp. Path. 52. 322-335. 
(3 tables, 2 figs., 34 refs.)] 


Tuberculosis as a disease in cattle has not, up to the © 
present time, attracted much attention in tropical 
Africa. Amongst the indigenous cattle in the tropics, 
as a whole, it is considered to be infrequent. In 
recent years, however, owing to closer administration, 
more attention has been devoted to this disease. The 
general apathy of native cattle-owners to all diseases 
of stock renders the detection of tuberculosis difficult. 
Meat inspection, also, is a very recent innovation, 
the vast majority of meat consumed by natives being 
uninspected. 

In tropical Africa and Asia, almost all the indigenous 
cattle are of the Zebu type (Bos indicus) and these 
animals appear to be more resistant to tubercle 
infection than are cattle of European race. It is 
possible that the more open-air life led by the majority 
of native cattle also contributes to a low incidence of 
tuberculosis. This is borne out by the author’s 
observations in Uganda, where there are approxi- 
mately two million cattle divisible into three groups. 
First comes the Zebu group which is the predominating 
race of cattle in Equatorial Africa. Their numbers in 
Uganda easily surpass those of the remaining two 
groups consisting of the Ankole cattle and an inter- 
mediate type. The Ankole cattle do not possess the 
Zebu hump, but have enormous horns and very long 
legs. Their origin is unknown but they are thought 
to have come from the Galla country of Abyssinia. 
Almost all the tuberculosis in Uganda is met with 
in the Ankole cattle among which its incidence is 
extremely high. Thus in 1936, of 7,848 Zebu cattle 
examined post-mortem, only 49, or 0-6 per cent., 
were found to be infected with tuberculosis, while 
of 231 Ankole cattle 77, or 33-3 per cent., contained 
tuberculous lesions. On evidence accumulated from 
post-mortem examination and the application of the 
double intradermal tuberculin test, it is now recognised 
that there is a high incidence of tuberculosis in the 
Ankole stock. The infection is generally intra-thoracic, 
a fact which is attributed to the housing of the young 
calves and the close herding of animals in kraals at 
night. 

At the Veterinary Research Laboratory at Entebbe, 
39 strains of tubercle bacillus have been isolated from 
both Ankole and Zebu cattle, and these have all 
proved to be typical dysgonic bovine strains of 
normal virulence. 

The history and incidence of bovine tuberculosis 
in India, West Africa (including French territory), 
Egypt, Sudan, Kenya, Tanganyika, Nyasaland and 
the Rhodesias are included in this valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of bovine tuberculosis in tropical 


countries. 
L. E. W. B. 


[PREVENTION OF OVINE MASTITIS BY THE USE OF 
STAPHYLOCOCCUS TOXOID. F.C. .(1939.) 
F. comp. Path. 52. 167.] 

A review of the literature shows that ovine mastitis 
causes considerable losses in various parts of the world 
including this country. The gangrenous form is 
usually due to staphylococcal infection, and previous 
workers have had encouraging results in the field 
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with the use of vaccines prepared by formolising 
broth cultures of staphylococci. 

It is now known that the pathogenic effects of 
staphylococci are, at least in part, due to toxin pro- 
duction. As toxin can be converted to toxoid by the 
action of formalin it was felt that toxoid should be 
tried as a means of preventing gangrenous mastitis in 
sheep. 

Preliminary field trials were unsatisfactory as the 
uninoculated control ewes did not develop the disease, 
and so experiments were carried out at the Research 
Institute. The toxoid was obtained from the Wellcome 
Physiological Research Laboratories and immunity 
was tested by instilling a mixture of staphylococcal 
toxin and virulent 24-hour broth culture into one or 
both sides of the udder. ‘The antitoxic content of 
the blood was titrated before and after inoculation, and 
after the test dose. 

The experiments were carried out on non-lactating 
ewes which were not exposed to adverse weather 
conditions so that even in the uninoculated control 
sheep the disease was not as severe as is often the case 
in nature. Some ewes were found to have higher 
normal antitoxin titres than others, the former animals 
when used as controls were less severely affected than 
the latter and when inoculated they gave a better 
antitoxin response. The results showed that treatment 
with specific toxoid, or preferably alum precipitate 
toxoid, prevented the general effects and to a con- 
siderable extent the local effects resulting from an 
infusion of staphylococcal culture and toxin into the 
udder. 

Inoculation of ewes with 2-5 c.c. of toxoid five 
weeks and 5 c.c. of toxoid two weeks before lambing 
would probably be effective in controlling the disease 
an nature. J. F. 


REVIEW 


[CANCER. By Gustave Roussy. Translated by Kenneth 
Elliott and John de Swick. Harrap & Co., London, 1940. 
Price 6/-.] 

Within this small book is gathered together a wealth 
of information dealing with all aspects of the cancer 
problem written by a recognised authority on the 
subject. The purpose of the book is to bridge the gap 
between standard works on medicine and “ the 
mercenary pamphlets of the quacks ” and to provide 
the medical practitioner with an account of progress 
in cancer research which will enable him to pass on 
to the public a true picture of the present state of 
knowledge regarding the causes, diagnosis and treat- 
ment of malignant growths. 

There is much that is good in this book, but it is 
difficult to read and enjoy the information contained 
in it because of the continued interruptions necessi- 
tated by asking oneself, “‘ Did the author really mean 
this or has the translator misunderstood him? ” 
We would recommend anyone wishing to read this 
book to purchase the original French edition even if 
he has to struggle laboriously through it with a 
dictionary. 


The fourth report from the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure, recently issued, states that the 
control of meat will cost the Government £20,500,000 
a year. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


CoLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE BILL 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday of last week, 
Mr. M. MacDona_p, Minister of Health (who was Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies in the last Government). 
moved the second reading of the Colonial Developmen: 
and Welfare Bill. At this critical hour (he said) let the 
world mark the passage of this Bill through Parliamen: 
as a sign of our faith in ultimate victory. When the 
enemy was worsted and the war was finished Great 
Britain would still exercise vast responsibilities for the 


‘government of Colonial peoples. In the meantime we 


must not default on our Colonial obligations. 

The moneys to be made available for Colonial develop- 
ment were to be multiplied more than five-fold. Instead 
of a fund restricted to a maximum of £1,000,000 a year, 
the Bill would authorise expenditure on Colonial research 
up to £500,000 a year and on Colonial development and 
welfare up to £5,000,000 a year. 

Development in some Colonies had been held up by 
the heavy burden of debt attaching to their Government. 
The grand total of the debts owed by Colonial Govern- 
ments to the United Kingdom Exchequer amounted to 
something like £15,000,000. Under Clause 3 provision 
was made for the remission of over £11,000,000. In 
fact what they were doing was to clear the decks of any 
unnecessary encumbrances which might lie in the way 


of the vigorous development of the Colonial Empire. 


This development of policy would mean a great deal of 
additional work for the Colonial Office in London, and 
it would be necessary to expand the organisation there. 

Although no statutory advisory committees were being 
set up under this Bill, it was proposed to establish two 
new advisory committees as a part of the policy of 
Colonial development and welfare. There would be one 
advisory committee, partly official, partly unofficial, on 
Colonial development and welfare, and another advisory 
committee on Colonial research. The chairman of the 
first would be Lord Moyne, and of the second Lord 
Hailey. 

Mr. Creecu Jones said the Labour Party gave their 
whole-hearted supported to the Bill. 

Members in all parts of the House approved the general 
principles of the measure and the Bill was read a second 
time. 

The money resolution in connection with the Bill was 
agreed to in Committee. 


The following are among the questions and answers 
recently recorded in the House of Commons : — 


Bovine Tuberculosis Deaths 

Mr. Viant asked the Minister of Health whether he 
can supply an estimate of the number of deaths reported 
in England and Wales in the year 1938 as due to bovine 
tuberculosis? 

Mr. MacDonatp: Of the deaths registered in England 
and Wales in 1938, 26,176 were classified as being due 
to tuberculosis. Of these 4,246 were classified as being 
due to non-respiratory tuberculosis; these deaths woul’ 
include the majority of the bovine cases; in the absence 
of special investigation, it is not possible to give morc 
definite information. 

Dr. EpirH SUMMERSKILL: In view of the gravity o' 
the answer which the right hon. Gentleman has given. 
can he say whether he proposes to take any action t° 
prevent the sale of tubercle-infected milk? 

Mr. MacDonatp: This is an indication of the grea‘ 
importance of getting ahead with schemes of pasteurisa- 
tion. 

Dr. SUMMERSKILL: Can the Minister say whether he 
proposes to take any action soon in regard to that? 
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Mr. MacDonatp: I shall take any action which is 
practicable in present circumstances. 


CREDITS FOR FARMERS 


Mr. W. Roserts asked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether he can make a statement showing the extent to 
which the Agricultural Requisites Scheme has been made 
use of by farmers? 

Mr. Hupson: Between the inception of the scheme in 
February and May 18th the cash value of the assistance 
granted to farmers in England and Wales was £28,200, 
the number of farmers concerned being approximately 
460. It is intended that the scheme shall supplement 
and not replace credit from normal sources such as 
banks and merchants, and consequently the sum of 
£28,200 represents only cases where normal sources of 
credit were not available. These figures do not include 
certain recent applications which have been approved 
direct by County War Agricultural Executive Commit- 
tees and have not yet been notified to my Department. 

Mr. Roserts: Will the Minister be ready to review 
the conditions of this scheme with a view to a radical 
alteration so that credit facilities may be available on a 
much more comprehensive basis? 

Mr. Hupson: The scheme has been in operation for 
only three months, but I will certainly look into it and if 
other facilities are required I will consider the matter 
further. 


Foop Suppiies: CATTLE GRADING 


CAPTAIN PLUGGE asked the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Food whether he will consider creating 
some system of appeal when a farmer is not satisfied 
with the grade and weights of his cattle sent to the State 
slaughterhouses? 

THE PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY TO THE MINISTRY OF 
Foop (Mr. Bootusy): Fat cattle are purchased by the 
Ministry on the basis of grading in relation to the actual 
live-weight as shown on the weighing machine at the 
market. Grading is carried out by a certifying authority 
* of three persons, one of whom is a farmer. The Ministry 
are taking all possible steps to ensure that the grading 
is carried out fairly and uniformly at all collecting centres 
and a staff of specially qualified inspectors is engaged for 
that purpose. Consideration has been given to the 
question of allowing producers the right to appeal against 
the decision of the graders in cases where they are dis- 
satisfied, but the complexity of the arrangements for 
the operation of any such scheme on a national basis 
would render it unworkable. I am not aware of any 
general desire for a right of appeal, which would, of 
course, have to be equally available to the Ministry as 
well as the farmers. 


ANIMAL FEEDING STUFFS 


Mr. De 1a Bere asked the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Food, whether he can now make some 
statement regarding the supply of straight-run feeding 
stuffs throughout the country? 

Mr. Bootusy: My Noble Friend hopes to make an 
Order at an early date that will limit each manufacturer’s 
production of compounds and mixed feeding stuffs to a 
prescribed percentage of his pre-war production, and a 
further Order that will prohibit, except by special licence, 
the sale of any compound or mixed feeding stuff other 
than those prescribed in the Order, for which maximum 
prices will be fixed. 

Mr. De 1a Bere: Will my hon. Friend appreciate that 
the matter is very urgent and that his predecessor has 
done careful and valuable work, and perhaps he will 
follow up the valuable work that he was engaged upon? 

Mr. Bootusy: My hon. Friend may rest assured that 
I shall follow up any valuable work. 


Patrot Docs 


Mr. Lipson asked the Secretary of State for War 
whether he has now informed himself of the use made 
by the French and German armies of patrol dogs; and 
if he will take steps to see that patrol dogs are provided 
for British troops on a commensurate scale? 

Mr. Epen: I am aware of the use of patrol dogs in the 
French and German armies. The extent of their use 
with British troops is dependent on the result of training 
experiments now in progress. 

Mr. Lipson: Is my right hon. Friend aware that the 
proper use of dogs would not only make patrols more 
effective, but would save the lives of many of our men? 
Is he aware that the Germans have something like 
100,000 dogs available for this purpose? 

Mr. Epen: Yes, Sir; I am aware of that. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


inclusion in these columns. 
The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 


Diary of Events 


June 3rd.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, 
a at 36, Gordon Square, W.C.1, 
p.m. 


June 6th.—R.C.V.S. Annual General Meeting. 
Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund Annual 
General Meeting. 


June 6th.—Meeting of the Central Division, N.V.M.A., 
at the Conway Hall, W.C.1, 4 p.m. 


June 12th.—Annual Summer Meeting of the Lancashire 
Division, N.V.M.A., at the Evans Biological 
Institute, Runcorn. 


June 13th.—Meeting of the Lincolnshire and District 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Sleaford, 2.30 p.m. 


June 14th—Meeting of the Mid-West Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Bristol, 2.30 p.m. 


June 20th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 
June 21st.—R.C.V.S. Council Meetings. 
June 27th.—R.C.V.S. Written Examinations begin. 


July 3rd.—Provisional date for commencement of 
R.C.V.S. Oral and Practical Examinations. 


* * * * 


National A.R.P. for Animals Committee 


Reporting Casualties 

All casualties caused by hostile aircraft should be reported 
without delay to the Chief Executive Officer. In order to 
comply with Government procedure, every such com- 
munication must be marked ‘“ Confidential.’”’ Reports 
should give details of action taken and embody the maxi- 
mum amount of essential information, though brevity and 
clarity should be aimed at in their preparation. 


ANIMAL CASUALTIES IN East ANGLIA 


Such a confidential report as is requested above was 
promptly made to Headquarters by the County Central 
Control concerned, in connection with the air raid in 
East Anglia which took place on the night of Friday of 
last week. It may be stated, however, that only one 
farm was concerned, the casualties by bomb explosion 
being one horse and one cow killed and two cows 
injured. The local organisation functioned efficiently, 
aid being rendered to the injured animals, which remain 
under treatment. : 


rr, 
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Anti-dim Preparations for C.D. Respirator 
Eye Glasses 


Veterinary Officers assisting the National A.R.P. Animals 
Committee will be glad to have the following information, 
secured from the Home Office, regarding preparations 
which are of proved efficacy for the purpose of preventing 
the dimming of the eye glasses of civilian defence respira- 
tors. ‘The proprietary articles listed below, with the names 
of their manufacturers and comment on their quality in 
relation to “‘ standard,” can be obtained from any chemists. 
Their composition is intricate and precludes their private 


preparation. 

1. Anti-dim made by Professor W. Oliver of 70, Netherby 
Road, Edinburgh, 5. 

2. Kleer-n-Brite. 

3. G. Cameron Waller, 41, Palace Road, Streatham, 
S.W. (Almost as good as standard. ) 

4, Antemis, made by Sir William Burney & Co., 
Chemicals, Ltd., Great West Road, Isleworth, Middlesex. 
(Nearly as good as standard.) 

5. Mistolene, made by Lebrad Utilities of 24, Woodstock 
Avenue, Golders Green, N.W.11. 

6. Splendo Cream. (Almost as good as _ standard:) 
Made by Splendo Products, 273, Broad Station Road, 
Heaton Chapple, Stockport. 

It should be noted, further, that dimming is also 
prevented by rubbing over the inside of the goggle lenses 
a freshly-cut slice of apple or potato, or by the application 
of a thin layer of soap solution. 


Economy in the Use of Petrol 


Every member of the profession, we are sure, will 
realise the urgent necessity, in the national interest, of 
exercising the utmost economy in the use of petrol. The 
conservation of petrol supplies is of primary importance 
and, with full confidence in a patriotic response, an 
appeal is made to all veterinary surgeons to restrict their 
consumption to the minimum requisite for the effective 
conduct of their work. ; 


* 


Mobilisation of Farming 
In accordance with the provisions of the Act of Par- 
liament which passed through all its stages in the House 


on the night of Wednesday of last week, drastic powers * 


to control all property, involving the land and all] the 
resources of the nation, including labour, were assumed 
by the Government. Agriculture, with certain other 
industries essential to national defence, is to come under 
the direction of a Production Council and Orders con- 
trolling farming and directing the agricultural effort will 
be made by the Minister of Agriculture. Mr. Attlee, 
the Deputy Leader of the House, in introducing the 
Enabling Bill, said that the Minister of Labour would 
deal with labour matters, the Minister of Agriculture 
with agricultural affairs, etc., and if conditions necessi- 
tated it, control might be exercised through regional 
commissioners. 

The terms of the Act confer power upon the Govern- 
ment to make regulations, by Order in Council, which 
may require persons to place their services and their 
property at the disposal of the Government as appears 
to them to be expedient for securing public safety and 
the defence of the realm and to maintain supplies and 
services essential to the life of the community. 


FARMERS’ MESSAGE TO THE PRIME 
MINISTER 


“Wholehearted co-operation in the national deter- 
mination to win through to victory ” was pledged by the 
council of the National Farmers’ Union in a telegram 
sent to the Prime Minister from a meeting in London 
on Thursday of last week. 

The Council also passed a resolution recording thanks 
to Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith for his services to the 
industry during his tenure of office as Minister of Agri- 
culture. The resolution thanked him particularly “ for 
his outstandingly successful work in furtherance of the 
food production campaign since the outbreak of the 
war,” and regretted that he should have been denied the 
opportunity of carrying his plans to completion. 


MINISTER’S APPEAL FOR MORE CROPS 


The Minister of Agriculture, Mr. R. S. Hudson, sent 
the following message to all farmers on Wednesday of 
last week: “ The war has entered an acute stage and it 
will be necessary to utilise to the full all our resources 
during the next few months. The main crops have 
already been sown, but there is still time to use odd 
acres, and possibly some of the land which was to have 
been fallowed. The dry weather has provided good 
opportunities for cleaning the fallows, and some land 
which farmers earmarked for bare fallowing throughout 
the summer is now in a state to grow an immediate crop. 

The position demands that all possible land should 
be cropped, even if a full crop cannot be expected. No 
opportunity must be lost for catch cropping. I would 
particularly urge livestock farmers to do everything they 
can in this direction, in their own as well as in the 
national interest.” 


SUMMER VACATION LAND WORK SCHEME 
FOR COLLEGIANS 


A scheme has been prepared by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries to encourage students at univer- 
sities and colleges to undertake agricultural work during 
the summer vacation. 

Recruiting bureaux have been set up at the principal 
universities, where full particulars of the scheme and 
application forms may be obtained. Applicants may 
choose the county where they would like to work; 
farmers who need them should apply to their County 
War Agricultural Executive Committee; and the parties 
will be put into touch with one another through the 
medium of those committees. Volunteers will receive at 
least the appropriate minimum wage rates fixed by the 
local Agricultural Wages Committee. 

This particular scheme is intended for men only, but 
the Minister also appeals to women students who are 
willing to spend four weeks or more on the land to join 
the Women’s Land Army Auxiliary Force, particulars 
of which may be obtained from the local County Secre- 
tary of the Women’s Land Army, or from the Head- 
quarters at Balcombe Place, Balcombe, Sussex. 


* * * 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Witp, Alfred Charles, 18, Beresford Avenue, East 
Twickenham, Middlesex. Graduated London, April 2nd, 
1881. Died May 8th, 1940. 

* 


Dr. W. R. Wooldridge, M.sc. (LOND.), PH.D., M.R.C.V.S., 
will give a series of five lectures on “ Gas Contaminated 
Food ” at the Smithfield Institute on Wednesday even- 
ings, from 6 to 7 o’clock, commencing on June 12th. 

* * * * 

At the special request of Mr. R. S. Hudson, the new 
Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Cedric Drewe, M.P., is to 
continue to act as Parliamentary Private Secretary. 


| 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS 
Animal Management Examination 
List oF SuccessFUL CANDIDATES 
(Continued from Page 405) 


GLASGOW :— 


Barr, W. B. 
*Boyd, James A. 
*Brown, A. C. L. 


Leslie, Miss M. G. 
*McCallum, F. J. 
McKin, I. M. 


Brewster, J. R. McLelland, Miss R. M. M. 
Bryson, R. W. Noble, N. M. 

Cooper, Miss M. B. Normand, J. G. 

Corrie, J. W. O’Loughlin, Miss R. C. 
Craig, J. Rankin, W. L. 

Ferguson, M. Scott, J. R. 

Duncan, T. H. Sillars, David 

Fraser, J. R. Smart, T. W. H. 


Gillespie, A. E. 
Hamilton, Andrew 
Jarvie, ‘Thomas 


*Snowden, J. S. 
White, Miss P. M. 


EDINBURGH : 


Anderson, G. W. 
Barrow, D. B. V. 
Brown, David 
Conn, W. B. 
Donald, D. E. 
Dymock, W. H. 
Gardiner, A. D. L. 
Gillmor, S. J. 
Macdonald, Angus 
*Macpherson, G. I. 


Park, R. C. 
Philip, J. G. 
Pottinger, F. H. 
Ritchie, T. I. 
Rogerson, Thomas 
Smith, S. R, H. 
Watson, Harry 
Wauchob, R. D. 
Wharton, George 
Williamson, J. B. 


Mason, A. D. Wilson, Alex. 
Muir, John Woods, R. W. 
Naismith, R. S. 

LIVERPOOL : — 


*Alexander, F. C. 
*Applebey, Miss S, L. 
Chapman, F. A. 
Cohen, C. A. 

Ford, E. J. H. 
Garratt, D. M. G. 
Griffith, Edward 
Harbourne, J. F. 
Harries, J. O. 
Hewett, M. J. 


McGrath, J. F. 
Morrow, C. E. 
Mutch, Allan 
*Parkinson, J. D. 
Platt, Hugh 
Rimmer, Bernard 
*Saunders, C. N. 
Singleton, A. G. 
Stackwood, Miss E. S. 
Towers, K. G. 


Hutchinson, Jack *Tudor, J. E. 
Jarvis-Evans, D. G. Walker, James 
*Jennings, A. R. Wood, J. C. 


Loosmore, R. M. 
*Denotes credit. 
(To be continued.) 
* * * 


LEGAL NOTES 


Injured Cow Suckles Calves: Defendant Acquitted 
on Cruelty Charge——At Ayr Sheriff Court recently, 
Robert Miller, High Smithstone, Kilwinning, pleaded 
not guilty to a charge of having on March 7th caused an 
Ayrshire cow to be kept in a loose box and to be suckled 
by three calves while she was suffering from a fractured 
right fore leg and a suppurating wound on the front of 
the leg, thus causing her unreasonable and unnecessary 
suffering. Witnesses stated that the police called at the 
farm accompanied by a sanitary inspector and found the 
cow being suckled by three calves. Her right fore leg 
was broken and had been set, but the cow was unable to 
balance herself without support, and was standing on 
three legs leaning for support against the side of the box. 
The calves while suckling were “ punching” and the 
force of the blows almost lifted the cow off the ground, 
while she was unable to protect herself by moving, and 
made no effort to do so. A veterinary surgeon expressed 


the opinion that the animal suffered a lot of unnecessary 
pain in being put to suckle three calves. The police 
had had the cow destroyed. 


Evidence for the defence was given by two veterinary . 
surgeons who said that in August, 1939, the animal had 
broken a leg. One of them set the leg, but the fracture 
had not made a proper union. The cow was in calf and 
it was with the approval of both of the veterinary sur- 
geons that she was kept in the loose box and allowed to 
suckle the three calves. Both witnesses said no pain 
could have been suffered by the animal, and that if there 
had been pain there would not have been sufficient 
quantity or quality of milk to sustain the calves which 
were in good condition. 


Mr. W. B. Norwell, deputy procurator fiscal, said that, 


’ in view of the wording of the Act by which there is no 


offence unless the cruelty is “‘ unreasonable,” the prosecu- 
tion could not succeed as the accused could not be said 
to be acting unreasonably while acting on the advice of 
two veterinary surgeons, whether or not that advice was 
correct. He was not satisfied that it had been proved 
that there was no cruelty, but in view of the evidence 
for the defence the accused was entitled to a verdict of 
not guilty. He wished to make it clear, however, that 
he considered the action of the police in having the 
animal destroyed was the proper course to follow. 
Sheriff Scott found Miller not guilty. 


* * * * 


BLEACH OINTMENT: BRITISH STANDARDS 
SPECIFICATION 


A specification for bleach ointment (anti-gas ointment 
No. 1) has been prepared by the British Standards Insti- 
tution at the request of the Air Raids Precautions 
Department of the Ministry of Home Security (B.S. 
A.R.P. 40). The specification provides that the ointment 
shall consist of equal parts by weight of bleaching pow- 
der and white mineral jelly. It must be in the form of 
a uniform smooth paste, free from foreign matter and 
visible impurities. Undue heating must be avoided 
during mixing. 

The bleaching powder used must be a suitably stabil- 
ised product, free from visible particles, and 99 per cent. 
must pass through a 60-mesh B.S. test sieve. It must 
contain not less than 30 per cent. available chlorine, and 
when a sample is tested after being kept at 100°C. for 
two hours in the specified manner, it should lose not 
— oe one-fortieth of its original content of available 
chlorine. 


The following standards are specified for the white 
mineral jelly: Flash point, not lower than 176°7° C.; 
drop-point, not lower than 40°C.; ash, not more than 
0°03 per cent.; loss on heating for six hours at 100° C., 
not more than | per cent.; freedom from acidity, deter- 
mined by boiling a mixture of 5 gm. with 10 mils of 
alcohol and testing with methyl orange. The jelly must 
also answer tests for freedom from reactive compounds 
(e.g., unsaturated hydrocarbons). These tests include a 
check of the available chlorine in a freshly prepared 
sample of the ointment (not less than 14 per cent.); 
heating of the ointment for three hours at 57° C., when 
the temperature should not exceed 62°, followed by a 
further check of the available chlorine, which should not 
be more than 2 per cent. below the original figure. 
Appendices to the specification give the methods of 
determining (i) coarse particles in the ointment, (ii) 
available chlorine in the ointment, (iii) available chlorine 
in bleaching powder, (iv) stability of bleaching powder 
at 100° C., and (v) stability of the white mineral jelly. 


The available chlorine in a freshly prepared sample of 
bleach ointment must not be less than 14 per cent. The 
labels and containers must be marked with the name 
“ Bleach Ointment (Anti-gas Ointment No. 1),” the 
name of the maker, and the date of manufacture. 
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Copies of the full specification can be obtained from 


_the British Standards Institution, 28, Victoria Street, 


London, S.W.1, price 2d. net. 


WAR-TIME FOOD POLICY 


The appointment of an authoritative body of scientists 
and practical men to work out a basic plan of war-time food 
policy for the country is recommended by the Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure in its fourth report, which 
deals mainly with the Ministry of Food (Stationery Office, 
Is.). The plan, it is held, should envisage the possible 
necessity for drastic changes to make full use of every ounce 
of available resources. 

On this matter the report says :— 

It must surely be right to be prepared for the possibility 
that shipping and other difficulties may necessitate wide 
modifications in existing diet, and to devote the fullest 
scientific study to every possibility of providing the 
inhabitants of this country with a ration adequate i:; calories, 
etc., at a less cost in shipping and external currency than 
with the present normal form of diet. This obviously is 
not a matter for the Ministry of Food alone. So far as it 
is a problem of nutrition and diet the Ministry of Health is. 
concerned. But it is more than that, since it is a question 
not merely of planning a diet, but providing the constituents, 
and that involves the question of what contribution home 
production can make, which brings in the Ministry of 
Agriculture. . . . It is not suggested that the problem has 
not received consideration; the point is rather that the 
consideration has been hitherto of a somewhat sporadic 
nature, and that there appear to be many different views in 
the field without, as yet, adequate means for authoritative 
reconciliation based on a survey of resources and a full 
study of the scientific and economic factors. 

The report recommends that the Government should 
consider (a) strengthening the Economics Division in the 
Ministry of Food; (6) giving the scientific adviser to the 
Ministry one or more assistants ; (c) establishing a definite 
connection between the scientific adviser and the Economics 
Division. It would be valuable if there were Economics 
Divisions in other Ministries which are jointly concerned 
with the main problems and that the various Economics 
Divisions should keep in touch with each other and with 
scientific organisations. The committee recommend that a 
close study be made by the Ministry of the proposals made 
by the Director of Food Transport and Warehousing for 
rationalising the system of warehousing and transport of 
foodstuffs. A more generous provision should also be made 
for development of cold storage. The programme approved 
by the Treasury after several months’ delay represents less 
than one-half of the programme recommended by the 
Director-Designate of Cold Storage in July, 1939. The 
committee consider that this matter requires urgent 
reconsideration. 

Discussing headquarters and area organisations, the 
report concedes that some measure or relaxation in Treasury 
control may be necessary in the early stages of building up 
war Departments such as the Ministries of Food, Economic 
Warfare, and Shipping. The dangers involved in such 
relaxation should be counteracted by strengthening the 
arrangements for reviewing and checking staff after the new 
Departments have got into their stride. It recommends an 
immediate review by the Departments concerned of all 
area organisations such as those which have been set up by 
the Ministry of Food. “ It appears to us,” the report 
continues, ‘‘ particularly necessary to review the efficiency 
of individual holders of office at all points. Having regard 
to the vast number of posts which had to be filled and the 
difficulties of applying selection tests at all points, it is 
inevitable that a certain number of unsuitable appointments 
should have been made. A close check should now be 
carried out with a view to the elimination of these. In 
particular, the meat distribution organisation of the Ministry 
of Food appears to require early and close scrutiny.” 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE NEWS 
SERVICE 


CONCERNING Hay 


Although the hay crop of England and Wales in an 
average year is worth £35 to £40 million at current 
prices, we could make more of it, and it is now of vital 
importance that we should. We could increase the total 
yield by the wise use of fertilisers and we could improve 
its quality by using good grass mixtures. 

It is late in the day for such measures where this year’s 
crop is concerned, but much can be done by skilful tech- 
nique in hay-making. Quick wilting, followed by drying, 
is desirable, but too long exposure to a strong sun will 
also do considerable harm to the crop. The earlier it 
48 cut, the richer the hay will be in protein and minerals, 
and so every farmer should plan to cut at least some of 
his grass earlier than usual. ‘The crop will be lighter, 
but smaller amounts of the hay will be needed for the 
maintenance ration and it will save oilcake in the pro- 
duction ration. 

These and other useful hints on such matters as baling 
in the field, cocking and tripoding have been embodied 
in a Ministry of Agriculture ‘“ Growmore”’ leaflet, No. 
35. Single copies are free on application to the Ministry 
at 10, Whitehall Place, S.W.1. 


Our £35,000,000 Hay Crop.—At current prices the 
British hay crop is worth £35-£40 million. It is our most 
important crop and is produced from about 6 million acres 
out of a total of 18 million acres of grassland. In war-time, 
when we must depend more upon our own land for stock- 
feeding, it is of greater importance and better use must be 
made of it. 

To make better use of hay there are three methods of 
approach: (1) By increasing yield through the use of 
fertilisers ; (2) By improving quality through using good 
and skilful technique during hay-making ; (3) By avoiding 
wastage through bad storage, fermentation, entry of rain, 
and in feeding. 


Early Mowing.—It will soon be time for early mowing 
and the saving for future use of the rich nutriment elaborated 
in the tender young leaves. This can be undertaken in two 
ways: (1) Ensilage ; (2) Haymaking. Both processes entail 
special treatment where young succulent greenstuff is 
concerned. With silage it 1s important to encourage the 
right kind of fermentation otherwise a foul-smelling product 
may result. To control fermentation, diluted molasses are 
added to the crop during the filling of the silo. 

With hay the curing of leafy young material is difficult 
unless the weather is favourable but in a settled spell it is 
well worth attempting. Farmers must be prepared to cock 
or tripod the crop as soon as this is practicable. The crop 
should be tedded immediately and rowed up overnight to 
minimise the effects of dew. It should be tedded again next 
morning and cocked or made on tripods in the afternoon. 
The cocks should be so built that they will “‘ turn ” rain. 
Tripod-made hay takes practically no harm from rain. 
The great merit of this method is that grass can be preserved 
green with all its inherent qualities practically intact. Loss 
of colour results from exposure to sun and rain and from 
fermentation when the crop is stacked prematurely in large 
bulk. Adequate ventilation prevents fermentation and a 
little salt sprinkled over the hay during stacking is a further 
safeguard in case of doubt. The Agricultural Organisers 
up and down the country are ready, if need be, to advise 
upon, or even to demonstrate to farmers, ‘the making of 
high-class silage and hay. 


Investigation into the composition of hay on various 
West Country farms, by Messrs. A. W. Ling and E. L 
Smith of Bristol University, has produced some interesting 
results. It has long been realised that hay varies very 
considerably in its nutritive value; undoubtedly many of 
the problems arising from the feeding of animals may be 
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—_- to the poor nutritive value of some of the hay 
used. 

About 3,000 samples from five different counties were 
examined and these were some of the conclusions reached. 
The mineral status (i.e., deficiencies in lime, phosphates 
and possibly potash) of each of the hay samples examined 
was well below the animal’s requirements, especially in 
lime and phosphoric acid. The 31 almost wholly dairy 
farms visited were producing hay definitely low in 
‘ phosphates.” This may be accounted for by the 
extensive use of farmyard manure on the pastures and 
the selling off from the farm of phosphates in the form 
of milk and the bones of young stock. Greater use of 
the Land Fertility Scheme is needed. Except on the 
heavier types of soil, the potash content of the hays 
examined was low. 

Until mineral deficiencies are remedied by judicious 
use of fertilisers hay cannot contribute effectively to meet 
the full nutritional requirements of the animals. 

The effect of management on the composition of hay 
is discussed. Earlier cutting of grass is desirable, but 
also valuable animal food stuff is lost—not only by undue 
exposure to the weather but also by too much handling 
and knocking about in the process of hay-making. The 
less the hay is handled aficr cutting, consistent with good 
and uniform drying, the better. A connection was traced 
between the low nutritive value of hay and the incidence 
of some ailments in livestock. 


A Luxury THat Must Go 


Sucking lambs enjoyed a special price of 1s. 5d. per Ib. 
from January 8th to April 30th, and a special price, on 
a declining scale, has been guaranteed until June 3rd. 
But sucking lambs are a delicacy which we certainly 
cannot afford to encourage with a special price in war- 
time; they are one of the luxuries that must disappear 
from the gourmand’s table. They would have dis- 
appeared already had not the Government been anxious 
to avoid loss to farmers who had made arrangements for 
their production prior to the war. 

When the concession was first announced last 
November farmers were warned that it was for the present 
season only. The producers are making claims for 
adjustments in the prices of sheep and lambs generally, 
and these will be carefully considered. Sucking lamb 
will not be in a special category next season. 


* * * * 


NATIONAL HORSE ASSOCIATION 


In the annual report of the Council presented to the 
members at the recently held annual meeting of the 
National Horse Association it was stated that up to the 
outbreak of hostilities, the Association had enjoyed the 
most successful period of its existence. 

Membership had increased rapidly, the financial posi- 
tion was good, and marked success had attended all its 


efforts. 
MEMBERSHIP STATEMENT 


1939 1940 

Horse Breed Societies... 17 17 
Associated Societies, Veterinary 

Societies, Clubs, etc. ... 87 


Agricultural Societies... bas 
Private Subscribers and Firms ... 1,377 1,336 


1,531 1,481 


This statement shows a slight decrease over the figures 
for last year. Owing to the closing of many riding 
schools and the demands of the services, a certain number 
of members having been obliged to resign. The large 
majority, however, have already kindly renewed their 
subscriptions for the current year and the Council par- 
ticularly wish to thank all these members for their support 
of the Association by continuing their membership. _ 

The outbreak of war naturally affected the activities 
of the Association and all fixtures had to be cancelled. 
Horse riding for health and pleasure practically ceased 


for a period, but a marked revival in the horse for pur- 
poses of commerce and farm work was at once evident. 
“If the war is a lengthy one,” the report proceeds, “ the 
limitation of petrol supplies will make many farmers wish 
that they had kept on breeding horses. It was therefore 
with regret, and it must be added with a considerable. 
amount of astonishment, that the Association learnt that 
the Ministry of Agriculture had taken what appears to be 
a most inopportune step to abolish the Heavy Horse 
Breeding Grants. Strong efforts are being made to 
induce the Minister to restore these invaluable grants. 
A certain number of horses were bought by the army on 
mobilisation, and all firms using horse-drawn vehicles 
have fully maintained or increased their studs. The 
difficulty of getting stabling in large towns, and of finding 
drivers, harness and equipment, however, prevented a 
larger change over from motors to horses which was 
obviously desirable. | Nevertheless horses are seen in 
ever increasing numbers in the country, and in towns, 
and many parents even are now driving their children’s 
ponies and cobs in small vehicles. There is a marked 
demand for suitable horses and ponies to enable people 
to solve the transport problem. 

“The Council have to report with regret the death of 
Major-General Sir John Moore, K.C.M.G., C.B., F.R.C.V.S., 
President of the Association in 1933, member of the 
Council since 1927, and for several years Chairman of 
the Editing and Publicity Committees. A very active 
and keen supporter of the horse, Sir John, after a very 
distinguished career in the army, serving in India, South 
Africa and many other parts of the globe, and acting as 
Director of the Army Veterinary Service during the last 
war, devoted all his leisure to advancing the interests of 
the horse and its owners. Sir John Moore took an active 
interest as a member or councilman in the work of 16 
societies connected with the horse. This Association, 
and all connected with the horse have thus lost a valued 
and esteemed friend by his death. 

“ Adopting the plan followed by practically every other 
society, the activities of the Association will be controlled 
by an Executive Committee which will meet periodically 
and have power to call a Council meeting when consi- 
dered necessary. It is also recommended for the approval 
of members that the Council as at present constituted 
shall remain in office for the time being.” 

Frances, Lady Daresbury, who presided, intimated the 
satisfaction felt that the President—the Earl of Athlone— 
had agreed to become the Governor of Canada. The 
President wrote that owing to his absence abroad, he 
would be glad if Frances, Lady Daresbury (Vice-Presi- 
dent) would officiate as Acting President for the remainder 
of his Lordship’s term of office. 

Major Faudel-Phillips called attention to the need for 
owners and drivers of horse-drawn vehicles to have a 
third-party insurance, as if they had an accident they 
were liable for compensation, 

Sir Walter Gilbey, Lady Daresbury and other speakers 
referred to the need for a sufficient supply of cart and 
heavy draught horses, both for use in towns and on the 
farms, more - especially with the necessity for more 
ploughing. 

The members considered that the discontinuance of 
heavy-horse breeding grants had, therefore, come at a 
most unfortunate moment, and it was doubtful whether 
the Government appreciated the effects on the future of 
heavy-horse breeding and farming generally. A drop of 
209 heavy-horse stallions was shown on the number 
licensed by March Ist, viz., a total of 1,123 as compared 
with 1,332 last year. 


* * * * 

Royal Veterinary College Old Servants’ Fund.—Mr. 
R. W. Roach, M.R.C.v.s., requests us to state that the 
subscription to this Fund of £1 Is. Od. which was 
acknowledged in our issue of May 18th as being from 
him, was in point of fact, as intimated in forwarding, 
from the Veterinary Section of the Department of 
Agriculture, University of Leeds. 
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BRITISH FRIESIAN CATTLE SOCIETY 


At a meeting of the Council of the above Society 
recently held in London, Mr. Albert Weightman (Presi- 
dent) in the chair, it was reported that 54 new members 
had been obtained since the previous meeting at the end 
of February. 

It was decided that, after October Ist next, cows and 
heifers recorded in England and Wales under the system 
of the Central Council of Milk Recording Societies 
should, for the purposes of the Society’s Register of 
Merit, have their butterfat percentage figures calculated 
by the method approved by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and further that Register of Merit.entry forms would not 
be accepted unless checked and signed by the secretary 
of the Milk Recording Society responsible for the tests. 
A record number, viz., 7,490, pedigree females born in 
the year 1939 had had their entries registered in the 
Society’s Herd Book proper. 

The Council expelled a member who had substituted 
a calf and falsified dates of birth on sketched notification 
cards, and further decided that no calves bred by that 
member in the years 1939 and 1940 could have their 
entries registered. 

The sum of £100 was donated to the English Red 
Cross Agriculture Fund, and £50 was voted to the similar 
national fund being raised in Scotland. 

Representations are to be made to the Ministry of 
Agriculture on the subject of the wide variations in the 
power of the tuberculins used in the tests for tubercu- 


osis in attested herds. 
* * * * * 
Tamworth Rural Council recently entered a strong 
protest against the slaughter of animals condemned by 
the County Veterinary Officer as suffering from tuber- 
culosis being slaughtered in the Food Ministry’s 
slaughterhouse in which animals for human consumption 
were also killed. It was decided to request the Area 
Meat Agent to convey the protest to the Ministry of 
Food with a view to separate arrangements being made. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's 
issue. 

The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be taken as 
expressing the opinion or having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 


* * * * * 


THE “ RESERVATION ” OF THE PROFESSION 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—I am surprised at the statement, with its implications 
regarding the Volunteer Defence Service, appearing in this 
week’s Record. 

Surely the individual’s conscience should be the deciding 
factor these critical days. I am not aware of any authorita- 
tive statement implying that enrolment in the Local 
Defence Volunteers “ requires observance of six hours.” 

There is a lot to be said in favour of the views expressed 
in a recent letter under the signature of Mr. F. Beckett. 

Yours faithfully, 
“* Yondercott,” J. Fox. 
Taunton. 
May 25th, 1940. 


Sir,—It would appear that Mr. Grant has mounted his 
favourite “‘ hobby horse,”’ but he must realise that the fact 
that thousands of animals are allowed to die each year has 
little to do with the present issue. His is a political 
question and it seems hardly the time to introduce a panel 
system for animals. He must know that under the present 
system and the long-continued agricultural depression 
farmers cannot be forced to call in a veterinary surgeon. 

As for his remarks in connection with A.R.P., if this 
country is well and truly bombed the A panel men will have 
little to do, for accredited and attested herds will go by the 


board, and in consequence the permanent staff will be easily 
capable of not only dealing with scheduled diseases but also 
assisting with A.R.P. 

Once again I suggest with good reason that plenty oi 
older men are available for all the work that may be neces- 
sary. What has surprised me is the fact that no young 


._ members of the profession have suggested that the 


reservation be altered. 

In conclusion, I would like to make it known that although 
I have taken students every vacation without charge, it is 
not my intention to take any more while the war lasts, for 
I believe that the country is more important than personal 


interests. 
Yours faithfully, 
Berkeley Lodge, F. BECKETT, F.R.C.V.S. 
Blandford, 
orset. 
May 26th, 1940 
* * * 


A NEW CLAW TRIMMER FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS~. 


The principle which underlies all nail cutters with 
which I am acquainted is that of a modified scissor. 
The effect of some of such appliances is to compress the 
nail, hence on occasion causing pain. Claws may be 
crushed or split and it is sometimes difficult to remove 
the exact amount of horn desired. ' 


Tue “Resco” TRIMMER 


SHARP CONCAVE 
CUTTING EDGE 


GUILLOTINE BLADE 


SPRING OPERATED 
PLIER HANDLES 


During the past year I have been using the “ Resco ” 
trimmer, manufactured by the Detroit Veterinary Supply 
Company, Detroit, United States of America, and find 
that the objections to the scissor-type cutter have been 
overcome. The instrument, which is extremely simple, 
consists of a concealed blade which operates in much 
the same manner as a tonsil guillotine; it is actuated by 
plier-like handles. The blade which is concave presses 
the claw against a sharp concave edge and in this manner 
a shaving of horn can be removed if it is so desired. I 
have, of course, no connection with this firm. The 
catalogue price is $1-°80. 

Epwarp F. Peck, 
Chief Veterinary and 
Agricultural Officer. 
Burao, 
Somaliland Protectorate. 
April 15th, 1940. 
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- scurfy condition of the skin, and 


Impossible 
to practise 
without —”’ 


A veterinary surgeon says : ‘‘ Once 
the practitioner makes the acquaint- 
ance of Vetiod, he finds it impossible 
to practise without it. It is appro- 
priate in many cases in which no 
other preparation would do.” 


Vetiod ointment is ideal iodine— 
active, efficient, and beneficent in 
its effects. It is totally free from 
all the many disadvantages of 
ordinary iodine preparations and 
may be applied ad libitum. Vetiod 
is bland even on mucous surfaces. 
It is powerfully penetrating and 
is antiseptic, resolvent, and non- 
staining. It does not produce a 


will not in any way injure the 
animal’s coat or hair. 


Vetiod 


Excellent in dry eczema, wounds, 
abscesses, enlarged glands, and in- 
flammatory conditions generally. 


Samples on request from 
_MENLEY & JAMES, LTD. 
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